THE   DAWN  IN  ENGLAND

one wonders whether the movement was not really
premature, and whether in so base and material an age
the idea of outside intervention was not impossible to
grasp. Much of this opposition was due, however,
to the frivolity of inquirers who had not as yet realized
the full significance of these signals from beyond, and
used them, as the Yorkshire paper states, as a sort of
social recreation and a new excitement for jaded
worldlings.

But while in the eyes of the Press the death-blow
had been given to a discredited movement, investiga-
tion went on quietly in many quarters. People of
common sense, as Howitt points out, " were success-
fully testing those angels, under their own mode of
advent, and finding them real," for, as he well says,
" public mediums have never done more than in-
augurate the movement/'

If one were to judge from the public testimony of
the time, Mrs. Hayden's influence might be considered
to have been limited in extent. To the public at large
she was only a nine days' wonder, but she scattered
much seed which slowly grew. The fact is, she opened
the subject up, and people, mostly in the humbler
walks of life, began to experiment and to discover the
truth for themselves, though, with a caution born of
experience, they kept their discoveries for the most
part to themselves. Mrs. Hayden, without doubt,
fulfilled her ordained task.

The history of the movement may well be com-
pared to an advancing sea with its successive crests
and troughs, each crest gathering more volume than
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